A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JOHN. 


CHAPTER X. 


HHESE are your rooms,” Mrs. Herbert announced a 
little later, as she threw open a door, leading from 
the upper hallway, in a tone which showed that she 
expected the newcomer to be overwhelmed with 
delight. 

If Mathilde was overwhelmed it was not quite in 
the fashion anticipated, for dainty as the rooms were 
in their Louis Quinze fittings, they consisted only of 
a large bedroom, a smaller sitting-room and dressing- 

room. However, she bethought herself in time to conceal her dismay that 
she had better acquiesce quietly, and leave the matter in her husband's 
hands. 

Mrs. Herbert had her surprise, too, for waiting in the bedroom was 
Jeanne, looking very placidly in possession. 

“Dear me, who's this?” and under the influence of the surprise her voice 
became much more acid. ‘Did you bring a maid? I had no idea.” 

“Did you think I should not need one?” 

The question, though amiable, did not increase Mrs. Herbert’s amiability. 

“Of course not, but I did not think that you would bring one with you, 
and had already looked out a nice respectable girl in the village.” 

Mathilde smiled. It was almost to the word what Stewart had predicted. 

“How kind in you!” she retorted, “but I think that I prefer a French maid 
to an inexperienced village girl.” 

“French!” exclaimed the other. “I should not have thought that you 
were so used to French maids on the prairies.” 

“Wouldn't you?” the other answered, with a glance that was a danger 
signal. 

As such her sister-in-law evidently read it, for, pulling herself together 
she said sweetly :— , 

“But I really must leave you to rest.” 

npetbed had the Seer behind her when (much to the amazement 

; lacie Mathilde broke into a wild peal of laughter ; but she soon quieted 
herself, and there was no sign of over-strained nerves, when, presently, 
Stewart knocked at the sitting-room door. 

“You seem settled down,” he said. “So they have given you these rooms.” 
and he strolled to the other door, taking a comprehensive survey. , 

“These will do very nicely for you, and there is a big bedroom across the 


sat that I shall take. I'll speak to Hutchinson about it,” he announced 
coolly. 


Mathilde sat silent, apparently busy in sortin 
randa, the result of her London shopping. 

“Well,” he said, strolling back towards her, 
the sister-in-law?” 


§ Over some bills and memo- 


“and how did you get on with 
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She laughed. “Much as you did, I fancy. She told me that as she had 
never seen a Canadian she had not known what to expect me to be like, and 
that she shouldn’t have supposed that I was used to French maids.” 

“Dear creature! I hope you stood up to her.” 

“Oh, yes; I did not mind her,” she answered carelessly, and then, seeing 
that he looked somewhat jaded, she asked: “How did you find your father?” 

“Very much changed. It was rather a trying interview. He is very 
anxious to see you, but seemed too tired just now. I suggested that you 
should go up after you are dressed for dinner. Would that do?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘He was very kind about the little chap,” he said in a low voice, and there 
was silence between them in the fire-lit room, but a silence not wanting in 
sympathy. 

It was with a strange mixture of feelings that Mathilde sat, ready dressed 
waiting for her husband. She wore the same plain black evening dress as 
she had in town, but a beautiful spray of creamy roses across the front made 
the black less severe. 

“Look at my offering from the head gardener,” she said, pointing to the 
flowers as Stewart entered. 

“Poor old Duncan! He was at the station to meet us. It’s queer what a 
weakness old retainers have for prodigals.” Then with an abrupt change of 
subject: “I sce that you have on your pearl necklace.” 

“Yes, don’t you like it?” she asked wondering. : 

“Oh, yes; nothing could suit you better. But the poor, old father eal 
sessed with the idea of handing over to you, without delay, the family jewels. 
He had the boxes all out on the table, and I think that it would please him 
if you were to wear some of them this evening.” 

He laughed with a touch of tenderness as he spoke of th 
the jewel boxes by him. 

She looked up at him with startled eyes. “The family jewels 1 But surely, 
I am not the person to have them. Mrs. Herbert—” ne 

He interrupted her: “Mrs. Herbert wore them when she was the hore 
wife. Now she has nothing to do with them. You have taken her pas 

“T don’t wonder she hates me!” she said with emphasis, Th€™ with a sud 
den overwhelming sense of shame, “Oh, what must you think of me, accept: 
ing so much from you!” 

James Stewart had once been told that he should have bee™ # 
had such soothing power over nerves. 

“It's hardly wise to waste your strength on opening up that 
now. Weare on the field of battle. It will be a victory for YP 
emeralds to dinner tonight.” 

His treatment was wise, and her self-control was recovered - rful.” 

“The emeralds!” she said; “I only hope they aren’t very WO sare adel 

- : $ y e historical. 

He laughed. They are indeed. The necklace and aigrett© ar 11 for feat 
The wife of Sir James the cavalier fled from him and from kw elets are 
that he should let them go into King Charles’s treasury. The brill be as 
of later date, but considered nearly as valuable. Mrs. Herbert > 
green as they are when she sees you in them.” 
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“But do you think it’s fair?” Mathilde protested. He was not to be moved. 

“All fair in war, and this is war, remember. It was not I who began it, and 
I am only fighting for my rights.” His face had grown stern again as he 
spoke. “But we must not keep my father waiting. He said seven, and it 
struck just now. Will you come?” 

Down a long corridor they went to a part of the house shut off by baize 
doors, hushed and still, with heavy curtains, and dim with shaded lights, 
where in an invalid armchair sat the helpless old man. There was nothing 
unattractive about the invalid; a rich down quilt covered his helpless limbs ; 
his thin, white hands moved freely, and the clear-cut features that might 
have been carved in time-yellowed ivory wore a kindly smile. 

As the door opened, the white head was eagerly turned towards it, and 
one hand was outstretched in anticipation. 

“Come in, come in, Jem,” said a feebly impatient voice ; “come and let me 
see my new daughter.” 

The feeble old age and the word “daughter” touched a recent sore spot in 
Mathilde’s heart, and with an impulse that was wholly genuine, she came 
swiftly forward, and kneeling by his chair, where the light from the shaded 
lamp fell full upon her, laid her two hands on his. 

“Oh, will you let me be your daughter?” she said, with the pathos of her 
unconscious loneliness. 

The old man gazed at her for a moment in silence, then he said, in broken 
tones, “My dear child, my beautiful child! James, why did you not tell me 
how beautiful she was? She is the right kind of mistress for Orkwell,” and 
the pride of race strengthened the weak voice. 

“I kept it as a pleasant surprise for you, father,” the son answered; and 
Mathilde could tell from his voice how pleased he was. 

With a sudden, shy fear that her impulse would have seemed to him but 
acting, she would have risen, but the old man said with a detaining grasp: 

No, no, my dear, stay here in the light and let me see you. I want to see 
you in the family jewels. Jem, hand me the case with the emeralds.” 
ae Bate ee a hls . eee at the sight of that 
the-maicidte ace, lying on the white velvet, with the aigrette reposing in 

“Oh, how beautiful!” Mathilde breathed, and Sir James touched them 
with lingering fondness. 

Yes, Jem’s mother wore them, fifty years ago, when she was presented 
a i Wear them at the drawing-room next spring. Put them on for her. 


Then and there, Mathildewould have gladly sacrificed the necklace to hav 
Prevented that deep wave of crimson that dyed her face and neck at the 
Wan, ae husband’s hands. . 
Nh the light streaming full upon her she was owerle ide i 
she knew that Stewart must notice it, though he ea no oa ae 
Clasp with a quick, light touch. erie 
wy fe, what a color it gives you!’ 

Now, Jem, the aigrette.” 

his time she was prepared, and with a light movement w 


the old man said triumphantly. 
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“Oh, let me do it at the glass. He will rumple my hair,” she said gaily, 
and he handed the ornament to her in silence. 

When she turned from the glass though, he held a bracelet ready, and she 
put out her arm for him to fasten it on. F 

“There, father,” he said, stepping back to view the general effect, “I think 
that I chose a wife to suit the emeralds. Shall we put them back in their 
cases?” he asked, watching Sir James intently. . 

“No, no,” his father answered hurriedly, as though keeping his courage to 
the sticking point. “I want her to wear them to dinner tonight. I shant De 
there, but I shall know how she looks, and shall think of the times when 
your mother wore them. The other things she can look at tomorrow. ha 
my dear,” he went on with a timorous grasp at her hand, Syou wont el 
Flora sitting at the head of the table, will you? It wouldn't seem ue 
would it?” : - 

He looked up timorously at her, but showed instant relief as she re 
sponded warmly :— 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t dream of anything else.” . 

“That’s a good girl. A good girl,” and he patted the hand Wes 
“Thank God, there are some children left me! My boy 15 80% os ce 
boy is gone. The children taken and the fathers left. God pend nid en’s 
in the old home again, my dear. The place is dreary without childr 
voices, dreary,” and the scant tears of old age fell. 

Mathilde stood there, decked out in her splendor, but with a sae aa 
burning in her heart. The cold touch of the jewels on neck an ga to 
like the material touch of her disgrace. But Stewart was qutick to co 
the rescue. 

“We must not tire my father any more now. We will co 
ing.’ And with a tender good-night that soothed her heat 
go. They walked in silence some little distance before Stew 

“How can I thank you enough for your manner to my father. 
completely won him.” 

He had spoken with more feeling than usual, but Mathilde 
that he considered hers a successful piece of acting, and ansW 

“T felt sorry for him.” 

“Yes, I saw that you did,” he responded quietly. “But 1° 
ug-of-war.” s 
He had no fears as he followed her down the wide oak staircase ihe 
that couple of so goodly a bearing walked side by side up the a 
drawing-room, there were two surprises given. ds them. 

Mrs: Hlecbert sat opposite to the door, and as she looked OM id rage 
and caught the flash of the familiar jewels on that white nec*” er face s¢t- 
came over her, and she stared helplessly for a moment befor© surprise, for 
tled into calm, hard lines of spite. But hers was not the onlY post to have 
James Stewart was too much taken aback by the sight of a & 
eyes or appreciation for his sister-in-law’s discomfiture. 

His ghost was not outwardly alarming in appearance, bein 6 
den China shepardess sort of a woman, who in dainty tea-goW 
and pink tints sat on the opposite side of the hearth from Mrs- 
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“** DEAR ME, WHO'S 
THIS?” 
Disicn by George Bonaritz. 


In that soft pink-shaded light her aspect was that of a young girl, but even 
then a close ohserver could have seen that the apple-blossom skin had none 
of the freshness of youth, though the pale, fluffy yellow hair was evidently 
abundant anqj genuine. 

Between the two women a tall, ascetic-looking parson was standing. 

Mrs. Herbert, occupied in the task of pulling herself together, sat watch- 

. ing the newcomer's approach without speaking, but as they drew near the 
little group, a malicious light flashed into her pale eyes, and she began 
volubly — 

“Oh, voit forgive me for not telling you that James would meet old 
friends tonight, but I quite forgot to say that cousin Nellie has been staying 
With us for Christmas.” 
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“And you surely wouldn't have the heart to turn me out,” came with a 
light laugh from the Dresden China figure on the sofa, as she stretched out 
a welcoming hand over which numerous bracelets twinkled—then with a 
pretty tremulousness: “Welcome home again, Jem, and let me greet your 
wife as a cousin.” 

With both hands outstretched, she fluttered towards Mathilde, who had 
been studying some unusual signs of discomposure in her husband's manner, 
but of what kind she could not exactly define. : ; 

“T hardly think we require an introduction,” the little woman said, holding 
Mathilde’s hands. “I am sure that Jem must have told you of his cousin 
Nellie, hasn't he?” , 

Even if Mathilde had been readier with an answer than she was, it oe 
have been her husband who spoke first, and at the sound of his voice she 
knew that there was war in it. : 3 

**How am I to win forgiveness if I plead guilty to never having done af 
Let me atone now, and present my cousin, Miss Nellie Fearon, who in a 
foolish days of her teens, once thought that she could put UP with my hum 
ble self as a fiancé, but who, under stress of duty, changed her mind. hilde 

It was rather a heavy-handed blow from a man to a woman. a ee e 
knew that the woman felt it by the suddenness with which her hands wer 
dropped, and by the wavering of her color. 

Her smile, however, never wavered, and she was ready ¢ 
retort. 2 

“Oh, you bad man, how can you make me look so idiot! 
time, too, that your wife has met me!” 

But now Mrs. Herbert came to her rescue. 

“Nellie, dear, do let James speak to Mr. Harter,” and now 
son’s turn to greet the husband, and be introduced to the wife. : sign 

As they took their places at table, Mathilde noted with admire vein no 
of Mrs. Herbert's skill. The table was perfectly round, and pee ane 
seat directly facing Stewart's the difficulty of place was avoided. See ii 
was not as tedious as she had expected, and it did not seem longs he smok- 
women were back by the drawing-room fire, and the men safe 1? 
ing-room. ; f 

Miss Fearon fidgetted about, carefully arranged a pile of s° 
glanced at a fashion paper, and then cooed :— 

“Flora. dear, | am sure you will excuse me if I run away 
ments to finish a little scribble for the post,” and with a smil 
out of the room. fa- 

Then. as Mrs. Herbert leaned back in her chair and folded her pmeen 
thilde felt that she was delivered into the hands of the enern¥* a 
for action. The attack began at once. s. If you 


nough with 4 
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it was the pat- 


t cushions. 


for a few mo 
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“I am sorry to hear that you were not satisfied with your TOD en, without 


had told me so at once I could have given directions about it 

giving James the trouble of speaking to the housekeeper.” 
Here was. in truth, a weak joint in her armor. Mathilde 

that the other might be too short-sighted to see her rosy confus 
“Oh, the rooms are delightful,” she answered hastily. “Bt 
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a 
MRS. HERBERT CAUGHT THE FLASH OF THE FAMILIAR JEWELS ON THE WHITE NECK.”’ 
Draun by George Bonaucitz. 7 


husband's fads is space, and he is always spreading himself and 

sessions Over as much ground as possible.” 
Indeed,” came very dryly from the other. “I should hardly have thought 

that he had been accustomed of late to such spacious mansions.” : 
But now her antagonist spoke with more spirit. 


his pos- 
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“It may be the deprivations of the last ten years which have deepened his 
zest for the comfortable and pleasant things of life. You can hardly under- 
stand, I think, how much he enjoys everything.” 

The widow sighed aggressively :-— 

**No doubt he enjoys the change of prospects, but he should remember 
that the uncertainties of life which gave him those prospects may also make 
them as ashes in his mouth.” 

Mathilde suddenly saw that she had been all but openly dwelling on the 
benefits caused by the death of her listener's husband. and gasped horror- 
struck: “Oh, I did not mean that he was not sorry for vour loss.” 

“It does not matter,” the other answered with a smile of patient resigna- 
tion, then with a return to her more mundane manner, she added, “T trust, 
my dear, that the unexpected meeting with dear Nellie would not distress 
your husband. It was so stupid in me not to prepare him for it.” 

“Why should it distress him?” The question was short and incisive. 

Mrs. Herbert scemed a bit flustered. 

“Why, my dear, don't you know? I wouldn't for the world make any 
trouble, and I would not have spoken if I had not thought that you knew: 
but at the time of his’— she hesitated—"of his misfortune. he was engaged 
to Nellie, and her parents insisted on breaking off the match. Poor, dear 
Nellie behaved very sweetly about it, and wrote him the most touching letter 
imaginable.” 

“How romantic!” remarked Mathilde. “And but for me_ it would have 
been quite the orthodox ending to the third volume, tonight.”” 

“Oh, my dear, I am sure—” : 

“Thanks; don't worry yourself; I am not of a jealous disposition.” 

Mrs. Herbert looked relieved. “How sensible! And now. dea™ aes 
getting on so well together, just let me say one little thing quietly to you. 
You'll promise me not to mind, won't you?” : 

This is never a reassuring question, and Mathilde answered wisely, 
“We'll see.” 

“Oh, no: I'm sure you won't. You sce I have been feeling all the evening 
that it would be kinder to tell vou that English ladies don't wear 5° much 
jewelry on quiet occasions like this. Of course [ understand that a isiquite 
natural under the circumstances, but strangers might be amused. ‘ral 

Mathilde was by now thoroughly roused, and spoke with each wor 
clearly :-— 

“I appreciate to the full the kindness of your intentions. Perh 
relieve you to know that I was sophisticated enough to be aware 
were unsuitable ornaments for the occasion, and only wore the™ 
press wish of Sir Jamics—" : 

Here, fortunately, perhaps, for the interests of peace, the m€ 
appearance, and the duel was suspended. : 

j ’ : ible lapse 

That first night under her husband’s roof Mathilde suffered a terr 

from heroism and cried herself to sleep in regular school-girl fashio®™ 
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(To be continued.) 
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